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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Tere was quite an editorial shake- 
up or shuffling about on old Independence 
Square in Philadelphia not so many days 
ago; then word came from the Curtis 
Publishing Company’s offices that able 
Ben Hibbs, not so many years ago her- 
alded by the Kansas City Star as “the 
most quoted young squirt in Kansas,” had 
become editor-in-chief of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Now quiet, hard-working, level-headed 
Ben Hibbs isn’t the sort of person who 





Ben Hibbs 


would want himself set up as an object 
lesson; as an inspiration for younger men 
in journalism; or as a shining example of 
a “small-town boy who had made good in 
the big city.” 

He’s the sort of fellow who’s always 
done the best he could at whatever job 
he was doing—whether it was working in 
the clay pits near his home town of Pretty 
Prairie, Kan.; in the harvest fields dur- 
ing the days of World War I, or in vari- 
ous journalistic endeavors. He’s never 
been one to worry about the hours he 
put in on a job—and he’s far more inter- 
ested in what he wants and intends to 
do in the days ahead than he is in what 
he has done in those behind. 


Bur, even though he may not like it, 
we're going to cite Ben Hibbs as an ex- 
ample to those who hope to make jour- 
nalism their calling; as a rebuttal to those 
who decry individual initiative and en- 
deavor or deny there is any longer an 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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“Freedom of the Press” Is ‘‘The People’s Right to Know,” So 


Let's Face the Facts: 
No Matter How Bitter! 





Palmer Hoyt 


Publisher, the Portland Oregonian, and Na- 

tional President of Sigma Delta Chi, Profes- 

sional Journalistic Fraternity founded April 17, 
1909, at De Pauw University. 


Someone has said that “Freedom of 
the Press” is nothing more and nothing 
less than “The People’s Right to Know.” 

In view of the abuses, and misuses, of 
that noble phrase “Freedom of the Press” 
by those who think of it in terms of Pri- 
vate Privilege, the definition “The Peo- 
ple’s Right to Know” is apt, accurate, nec 
essary and timely. 

In a democracy at war, it is peculiarly 
and particularly the people’s right to 
know. They must know their weak 
nesses, no matter how vast, as well as 
their strengths. They must know their 
losses, no matter how bitter, as well as 
their victories. 


On Feb. 27, the aircraft tender Langley 
was sunk off Java. On March 1, the naval 
tanker Pecos was torpedoed. Seven hun- 
dred American lives and much valuable 
equipment were lost. 

It was a major disaster and yet the 
news of this debacle was not released 
until April 3. 

Why? 

It couldn’t have been because of “aid 
and comfort” to the enemy for the reason 
that these ships were sunk by dive bomb- 
ers who had hunted down their prey for 
days. The Japs knew what they had 
done. 

It must have been rather a reflection of 
the general American attitude of distaste 
for bad news and the very particular dis- 
taste of the United States Navy for the 
same commodity. 

Naturally, bad news is unpleasant for 
all of us to take—particularly in view of 
our long-held belief in the invulnerability 
of our Navy, but if ill events befall, we 
must know about them. Bad news, when 
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By PALMER HOYT 


it is there, becomes a vital dosage. We 
can not survive unless we know the truth. 

More than a month elapsed between the 
sinking of the Langley and the public’s 
awareness of that disaster. 

That month represented a loss of time 
in the further national recognition of our 
serious plight. Who knows what added 
impetus might have been given the sale 
of defense bonds or the solution of labor 
problems by an earlier acknowledgment? 


I DOUBT if there is a general and real 
understanding of the importance of news 
—and newspapers—in the present crisis— 
even among newspapermen themselves. 

Dr. Chilton R. Bush, director of the 
Division of Journalism at Stanford Uni- 
versity, said recently in Portland: “It is 
said that what you don’t know won’t hurt 
you. But if you apply that saying to the 
news of the day, what you don’t know 
will destroy you.” 

In justice to Dr. Bush, I must report 
that he claims no originality and admits 
to having gotten that gem from Grove 
Patterson, of the Toledo Blade. 

In any event, it is a pretty accurate 
garden variety summation of the situation 
a democracy faces at all times and much 
more particularly in wartime. 


We have an excellent laboratory study 
of the effectiveness of telling the truth, 
no matter how it hurts. 

I refer to England. After a stumbling 
start in the Ministry of Information, the 
realistic British decided it was good busi 


ness to tell the truth—all the time—pa1 
ticularly about naval losses. 

Has it been effective? 

It has kept England in business. It has 
kept the rumor mongers on the back 
streets. It has restored faith in the British 
press and government. 

One of the greatest disasters in naval 
history and certainly the most severe de 
bacle on the seas as far as Britain is con 
cerned, was the sinking of the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse. But England 
faced this as she had faced other body 
blows, with the result that the Empire 
knew of it within a few hours. 

One of the sound war procedures that 
we could learn from the British is this 
business of giving out bad news as well 
as good. Because we have to learn to 
take it just as the British have. 


Or late, I have been very much inter 
ested in the sayings and pronouncements 
of the critics of criticism—particularly 
those critics who have suggested that this 
would be a good time to suspend Freedom 
of the Press insofar as criticism of the 
operations of government are concerned 

It occurs to me that at this point all of 
us should have clearly in our minds the 
difference between proper and improper 
criticism. 

Proper criticism is that type of com 
ment directed at our obvious failures to 
properly implement our war effort, ex 
travagance in government, playing pol 
itics with American lives and the general 
boon-doggling of peacetime politics 





Tus fearless and forthright article spares neither government 
nor the press in striking at the roots of a serious situation con- 
fronting America—the fact that the American people are not 
getting the news as promptly as they should, and that when 
they do get it, the news is not always properly presented! 
Palmer Hoyt speaks as an American; as a newspaperman 
and publisher; and, as president of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. His observations constitute his 
Founders’ Day message to members of the organization: cou- 
pled with a challenge and a demand that they play their part in 
this world crisis with a new and more general understanding of 
freedom of the press; that they preserve and advance the prac- 


tical ideals of journalism. 


This is a message also for the profession as a whole: for the 
people and those whom they have chosen to lead them in an 


hour of greatest peril! 














Improper criticism concerns itself with 
the fact of war; such as denials of its 
propriety; a return to prewar isolation- 
ism; deliberate attempt to drive the 
wedges of popular feeling between our- 
selves and our Allies, and all other evi- 
dences of twilight thinking. 

Fortunately, most newspapers are sound 
enough in their concepts and if they are 
guilty of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy, it is only because of careless and 
competitive practices which have been 
the outgrowth of doubtful procedures in 
peacetime. 


Wrru most critics of the Press, I have 
scant sympathy, but of the fact that the 
Press needs criticism as well as govern- 
ment, there can be scant doubt, and that 
criticism should come from within the 
Press itself. I refer specifically to loose 
policies of editing and headline writing. 

I submit that if we could find some in- 
telligent individual who had never heard 
of the war, and if we could give him as 
his only information metropolitan Amer- 
ican newspaper headlines since the start 
of the conflict, that he would ask with 
Snuffy Smith: “What's all the furse about, 
Cousin?” 

In other words, this man from “Mars” 
would be convinced from newspaper 
headlines that Victory was barking at the 
very heels of the Allied Nations. 

Since the start of the Russian campaign 
in the early winter, I submit that any in- 
telligent person who had read only the 
banner lines in metropolitan papers 
would be entirely convinced that every 
German had been pushed back through 
Italy into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Naturally, all the fault in connection 
with superoptimistic headlines does not 
lie with newspaper editors and deskmen. 

In the case of the Russian commu- 
niques, there can be no doubt but that 
for purposes of its own Moscow has been 
too optimistic. The Russians have done 
a grand and outstanding job in pushing 
the Germans back but they have not done 
the job that their official dispatches have 
suggested in an over-all picture. 

In our own case, it is unfortunately 
true that government releases have too 
often played up good news and minimized 
bad news. 


One of the big jobs the newspapers of 
American need to do now is to demand 
of our government the speedy release of 
all war news whether it be good or bad. 
And the only rule that should obtain with 
the governmental agencies distributing 
such news is whether or not it gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

But, before the newspapers can prop- 
erly make snch a demand, they must 
clean their own stables. Such headlines 
on the Singapore tragedy as: 


JAPS BEATEN IN SINGAPORE 
AIR BATTLES 


JAPS DEFEATED BY OUR FORCES 
JAP FLEET ON RUN 
HALT JAP DRIVE ON SINGAPORE 


Headlines such as these have not been 
reflective of the true state of the war. 

On Feb. 6, one newspaper carried this 
heading: 


JAP GUNS SILENCED AT 
SINGAPORE 


Four days later, the same paper car- 
ried the line: 


JAPANESE LAND ON SINGAPORE 
ISLAND 


The first headline obviously ill prepared 
the people of America for the second. 

Both headlines were based on Associ- 
ated Press roundup stories. And these 
roundup stories were based on govern- 
ment communiques. But in an over-all 
picture, with as much blame as possible 
attached to failure of the Army and Navy 
to properly release the news, still news- 
papers in a general way have failed to 
properly evaluate and balance headlines 
against over-all facts. 


Tart this job can be done properly is 
not a debatable matter. We have done it 
on the Oregonian by the simple technic 
of raising the problem with all its attend- 
ant ramifications and placing it squarely 
in the hands of our news editors. 

Two headlines in the Oregonian of 
March 4 were responsible for an “all-out” 
conference. 

The top banner, that day, in very black 
ink proclaimed 


YANKS DOWN 16 JAPANESE 
BOMBERS 


A two-line five-column sub-banner said: 


ALLIES HALT JAVA INVADERS— 
PUSH FOE BACK SEVEN MILES 


There is no question but what the de- 
struction of 16 out of 18 bombers by 
American flyers was great news. But in 
the teeth of a losing fight for Java the 
prominence of the story was definitely 
out of proportion. The public of Portland 
was ill prepared for the headline which 
decorated the afternoon paper that same 
day, which said: 


JAVA DANGER ACUTE 


In this particular case, the primary 
fault very definitely lay with government 
communiques which when rewritten by 
Associated Press gave prominence to an 
Allied counteroffensive calculated to de- 
lay indefinitely the final capture of Java. 
But still American newspapers should 
have handled this news with more dis- 
crimination. 

As a result of the “all-out” conference 
of the Oregonian’s news editor staff, a 
much better picture of the war has been 
given since. And because the problem 
has been squarely faced on our paper, I 
feel certain that disproportionate display 
of headlines will no longer rouse false 
optimism in the minds of our people. 


Obsviousty, the worst situations as 
pertains to misleading headlines are in 
the more competitive “extra” cities. In 
these cities, some classic examples of 
false headline information have been 





noted. I quote just a few from the Phil- 
ippine front. 


U. S. SMASHES JAP VESSEL 
WE BEAT JAPS IN 24-HOUR FIGHT 


U. S. MUSTERS 600,000 FOR 
PACIFIC A. E. F. 


SILENCE JAP GUNS 


In too many of these instances, opti- 
mistic reports are played to an extent far 
greater than merited either by news value 
or by the actual consequence of the dis- 
patch, because a new and catching line 
was needed for a few thousand additional 
street sales. 

One of the outstanding examples was 
an Eastern tabloid which in its issue of 
March 18, devoted the entire front page 
to this screamer: 


BIG U. S. VICTORY—23 JAP SHIPS 
BAGGED; 12 WAR SHIPS 


That in itself was not too bad, because 
the victory described was a very real one. 
The worst feature of this particular deal 
was that an overline in red proclaimed it 
as a VICTORY EXTRA! 

Such editions confuse, cause thought- 
less people to think the war is already 
won—a dangerous frame of mind for us. 


One of the most important evidences of 
the basic sanity of newspapers and of 
their continued mental health and growth 
is the fact that editorializing in the news 
columns is fast becoming an extinct 
practice. 

With a few notable and well-known ex- 
ceptions, American newspapers have 
abandoned this vicious and indefensible 
procedure. However, to take the place of 
this partially defeated problem arises the 
equally serious one of editorializing in 
the headlines. 

This situation is harder to defeat be- 
cause of the greater number of facets 
which it presents. In cities where sev- 
eral afternoon papers are competing for 
that extra business, circulation depart- 
ments demand selling lines. They are too 
often written without consideration for 
their total effect on the reading public. 

Then, too, there is the little problem of 
letters and spaces. Big type, and too few 
columns to express the thought, leads to 
little dandies like: 


U. S. WINS 
JAPS WIPED OUT 
REDS SCORE BIG WIN 


Tue first necessity for curing this ad- 
mittedly acute problem is the recognition 
that the situation exists, and in the fur- 
ther recognition that it can only be solved 
by an honest attempt to evaluate the news 
and with the basic desire on the part of 
editors to present a true rather than a 
distorted picture of the war situation. 
In addition, help must come from the 
government itself so that within the lim- 
its of reason it may be presumed by 
newspapers that the news of the day re- 
leased in Army and Navy communiques 


[Concluded on page 14] 
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Despite Australia’s Warm Cooperation, Difficulties Delay 


Dispatches F'rom 


‘Down Under’ 


By GARETH HIEBERT 


Lrrrz known to American newspaper 
readers or American journalists four 
months ago, Australia today has become 
one of the most important news centers 
in the world. With preparations now un- 
der way for its use by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur against the Japanese, the eyes of 
the American public will be directed in- 
creasingly to the continent “down under” 
in months to come. 

They wili depend for their news of Aus- 
tralia war developments on one of the 
largest groups of American correspond- 
ents ever assembled in a foreign land to 
cover a single story. 

These correspondents, who are on hand 
for what may prove one of the greatest 
stories of the war, are at the same time 
confronted with many of the knottiest 
coverage problems of the war. 


Wruen I arrived in Sydney, early in 
January, as the first American corre- 
spondent to reach Australia, I found res- 
ident correspondents of American news 
papers and news agencies literally 
swamped and transmission facilities badly 
snarled through efforts to keep pace with 
the sudden demand from North Ameri- 
ca for Australian news. 

The experience of United Press corre- 
spondents at Melbourne was typical. 
They were handling as many cables in a 


single week, late in December, as they 
previously had handled in six months 
during peacetime. 

With the influx of large numbers of 
American and British correspondents 
after the fall of Singapore and Java and 
with the arrival of American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, the situation became even 
more acute. 

For a time, until Gen. MacArthur’s 
staff and Australian officials were able to 
help cut through the difficulties, the situ 
ation in Australia made the problems I 
had encountered while working in Lon 
don during the early days of the war 
seem like Shangri-La. 

Now things are functioning more 
smoothly, but a major coverage problem 
still exists as a result of Australia’s scat- 
tered population centers and the strain 
on limited communications facilities as a 
result of war. 


Berore the war, an area comprising 
Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand was linked to the 
rest of the world by eight cables and sev- 
eral high-powered radio stations. 

Now only two cables remain open—one 
across the Pacific to Vancouver and the 
other a slow, alternative route around 
Africa. These have proved insufficient to 
handle even the flood of government pri- 





timely. 


States. 





Wrs America’s attention focused particularly at this time on 
Australia, this discussion of news handling “down under,” by 
Brydon Taves, United Press manager for Australia, is indeed 


Mr. Taves was the first American correspondent to reach Aus- 
tralia and establish headquarters after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Applying the experiences gained through years 
as a reporter for the New York Herald Tribune and in the New 
York and London offices of the United Press, he has tackled and 
solved many difficult problems of covering a sparsely settled 
continent and transmitting news of Australia to the United 


Taves has covered war on both the Atlantic and Pacific fronts. 
From London, during the early days of the war, he helped han- 
dle UP’s coverage of the conflict on the continent and later ex- 
perienced and wrote of the 1940 aerial assault on Britain. From 
London, he was transferred to South Africa and moved from 
there to Australia soon after the Pacific war began. 
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Brydon Taves 


ority traffic originating not only in Aus 
tralia, but throughout the entire south 
west Pacific. Interruption of airmail serv 
ices placed a further strain on communi 
cations facilities by enormously increas 
ing secondary traffic, both official and 
private. 

Some of the difficulties have been over 
come by diversion of three beam radio 
circuits to London, Montreal, and San 
Francisco. And cable and wireless offi 
cials in Australia are being most coopera 
tive. They are performing what seem 
like miracles every day, but the fact re 
mains that they cannot pull extra chan 
nels for news transmissions out of thin 
air. 


Every effort is being made to keep 
channels open for news dispatches. 
Transmitters at cable heads are working 
24 hours a day and are accomplishing 
split-second economy of available time. 

If so much as an inch of unpunched 
transmitter tape shows up, it is cut and 
spliced to eliminate the blank space. Well 
into March, one communications office 
told me it was holding back 8,000 Christ 
mas messages unsent, to make room for 
more urgent traffic. 

In spite of these efforts, long delays are 
frequently unavoidable. For instance, at 
the peak rush hour, some government 
department may file a single official mes 
sage of as many as 4,000 words for pri 
ority transmission. 

I’ve also had my dispatches caught be 
hind a log-jam of as many as 400 govern 
ment code messages which had been filed 
simultaneously. This also results in long 
delays in delivery of incoming messages 
to Australia. I have received messages of 
instruction from UP headquarters in New 
York as much as six days after they were 
transmitted. All of this combines to make 


[Continued on page 12) 











Gareth Hiebert 


Shares pointers on covering the campus for 
a city daily. 


My “beat” is the University of Min- 
nesota, second most populous college cam- 
pus in the country. 

From the laboratories of its distin- 
guished medical school to the inner sanc- 
tums of “sorority row,” I prowl for news, 
nine months a year, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week to keep readers of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch posted. 

The telephone on the desk of my dor 


mitory room jangles from morning until 
late at night. My name is, I hope, fa- 
miliar to hundreds of contacts—students 


and faculty members—I have accumu- 
lated. 

Copy pencil and paper are as much a 
part of my school dress as are my shoes 
and notebook. I never know when or 
where I will run into a story. I have got- 
ten stories during the ten-minute inter- 
mission between classes and on my way 
to lunch. 


One day about a year ago, I was hurry 
ing to a psychology lecture when I met 
George, a friend of mine. He told me 
that he’d heard three or maybe more 
students had been suspended from school 
for taking books out of the library with- 
out signing for them. I was ten minutes 
late to class, but I didn’t mind. The tip 
materialized into a story that got a spot 
on the second front page of the Pioneer 
Press. 

The other day at breakfast, a student 
come over and sat down, while I buttered 
toast and gulped down coffee, he told me 
that he—H. Merwin Silverthorne—had 
been plagued during the past five years 
by one or two other gentlemen, both 
named Merwin H. Silverthorne. This mix 
up between several people of the same 
name developed into a good human in- 
terest story. I got all the information 
between bites. 

I race down the halls of our student 
union and get stopped by two or more 


Research, Co-Eds and Campus Capers 





Reporter on the 


Rah-Rah Run! 


By GARETH HIEBERT 


students who want to tell me about par- 
ties their sororities or fraternities are 
having or how the Alpha Chi Omega 
house is “going all out for defense” by 
depriving chapter members of three sodas 
and a bottle of pop. 

I’m feeling the pulse of a big college 
campus. But it took me a long time to 
find out! 


Two years ago, I came to the Twin 
Cities, fresh from a small-town daily, en- 
rolled as a freshman at the University of 
Minnesota and became the St. Paul pa- 
per’s umpteenth campus correspondent. 

My instructions from the office were 
vague. 

“Go out there and go to work; organize 
a bureau and do the best you can. If you 
can’t make it go, we'll try to find some- 
thing else for you to do,” the managing 
editor said. 

I went out there and earned $40 in two 
weeks, working on a string basis. After 
I got my first paycheck, the managing 
editor called me up and offered me a reg- 
ular salary. Envisioning lean weeks 
ahead, I accepted. It was more than I 
had ever hoped for. 

I learned to cover a college campus by 
experience. Maybe what I put down here 
will help others set up campus beats for 
city papers with less work. Or maybe it 
will just bring back memories. 


F OR the first few weeks—while I was 
sending in an average of four stories a 
day—lI concentrated on building contacts. 
I still haven’t finished, although I have 
seen my “source and contact list” grow 
from three or four to three or four hun- 
dred. 

From President Walter C. Coffey and 
the Board of Regents to the chairman of 
Homecoming and the janitor down in 
the university power plant, I have met 
and talked to them all. 

Tom Steward, director of the news 
service, is my official contact with the 
university administration. He hands out 
the president’s convocation and Cap and 
Gown day speeches. He dispenses infor- 
mation about administrative functions, 
spikes or confirms rumors, and tells me 
about his cabin up in the north woods. 
He and I have also won the war twice 
for the Allies. 

In the various departments, I have 
picked out one man to whom I go most 


often. In the physics department, it’s Dr. 
Otto Schmitt, a well-known research man, 
and an inventor of some note. Dr. Eric 
Kent Clarke knows all about the psychia- 
try clinic in university hospitals. Dr. 
Donald Cowan keeps me informed on 
Health Service affairs. 


Te less said about student publicity 
chairmen, the better. Most of them don’t 
know what newspapers want to print. 
Few have been in a newspaper office. In 
two years I have found only three pub- 
licity chairmen who hounded me with a 
great degree of success. That discounts 
those efficiently organized publicity com- 
mittees that function during Freshman 
Week, Homecoming, Snow Week and the 
various campus dances. 

Learning to know at least one person 
in every sorority and fraternity was my 
hardest job. But the time and efforts 
were worth it. 

To date, my achievements have in 
cluded spending a day in a sorority house, 
tending bar in another—the poison was 
only grape juice—and sitting with 20 
screeching Chi Omegas at a football game, 
my job being to record what they said. 

My beat is arranged so that I check the 
news service, major student offices, the 
director of the student union, university 
hospitals, and health service every day. 
I check fraternities, sororities, and dor 
mitories once a week by telephone, al- 
though I get more through chance meet- 
ings. I divide up the departments, check- 
ing a few each day. It takes me most of 
an afternoon to go through the medical 
school, another three or four hours to 
cover the Institute of Technology and a 
day to visit offices in the Arts college, the 
student affairs office and the Army and 
Navy units. 


Tuars my beat, in theory. Practi- 
cally, it seldom works that way. In the 
first place, I follow up my tips first be 
fore pounding the pavement. That means 
that on some days I will hit the medical 
school, the technology school and maybe 
the botany departments all in an after- 
noon, merely checking on tips. 

Then there’s the office to satisfy. May 
be they have some assignments for you. 
The Mental Hygiene society is meeting. 
Go cover it. How about pictures to go 
with that story I wrote about co-eds knit- 
ting in class? What is Prof. Blank doing 
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on his experiments with the left lobe of 
a butterfly’s ear? My job is to do the 
office’s bidding and arrange all pictures 
taken on the campus for the St. Paul 
papers. 

How many hours do I work? 

Someone asked me that question. 

“I'm always working,” I said. I belong 
to the newspaper guild, but because I 
work on my own time, their provisions do 
not apply in my case. Excepting when 
I’m working in the office during the sum- 
mers, I don’t know what an 8-hour day 
is. 

I remember coming home from the 
office one cold winter morning at 2 a. m., 
dead to the world, only to be awakened 
out of a sound sleep at 5 a. m. by some- 
one at the door who told me a sorority 
house was on fire. 

Once I was dressed up in Sunday best 
and on my way over to see a girl friend 
when I ran across a student who told me 
about a class over in General college that 
got marks for going to movies. So I lis- 
tened and wrote and showed up for the 
date an hour late. The excuse worked. 


W xen do I write my copy? How do 
I get it to the office? 

Usually I get back from my run about 
5 p. m., write until 6 p. m. and eat dinner. 
From 6:30 p. m. until 8 p. m., I do some 
more writing. In the meantime, the morn- 
ing paper city desk calls with any as 
signments it may have, or I call if I have 
stories I want to get rid of. I save most 
of my features until Friday afternoon 
when I go down to the office to get my 
check. I spend about five hours there. 

I use telephone, streetcars, buses, and 
the mails to get my copy to the office. I 
telephone all my spot news to the re- 
write desk. Sometimes I dictate it. In 
addition, I always try to send an over- 
night special delivery letter to the office, 
a kind of day’s report. 


Are All Gristin the News Mill ofa 


How about some tips and hints to any 
present or future campus correspondents 
in the audience? 

You'll find professors and research men 
wary of your ability to accurately de- 
scribe inventions and scientific investiga- 
tions, especially if you don’t know physics 
or chemistry. They'll ask to see your 
story. And while most city editors frown 
on the idea, it may do you more good if 
you let these faculty members look over 
the copy for mistakes in scientific de- 
scription or fact. 

You want to write so that you can al 
ways go back to the same source for an- 
other story. By using this method with 
such men as Dr. Schmitt, my physicist 
friend, I am able to go back time after 
time for more information. And I also 


avoid being accused by him and others. 


of “sensationalism,” a plague to the mind 
of a scientist. 

It’s a good idea to balance your copy. 
By that I mean don’t overemphasize one 
phase of campus life and neglect another. 
Give sororities, fraternities, dormitories 
and student by-play good coverage. City 
editors eat up the stuff about “‘these crazy 
college kids.” But don’t forget that a 
university is primarily a place of learn- 
ing and research. You don’t want to give 
readers the wrong kind of impression of 
what actually is taking place, especially 
if the college is state supported. 


One of the hardest jobs in covering a 
campus is working for angles, finding 
ideas around which to build a story. 

Things get dull. Or it’s homecoming 
and you have to write some stories. Are 
you going to give them the same old line 
or get a new slant? 

This is my third time through on home- 
coming and so far I don’t think I’ve du 
plicated or pulled too much of that “Rah! 
Rah!” stuff. Probably it’s because I got 
the committee to think up ideas. And 





T Here are a number of reasons for running this article. First, 
and paramount, it’s an interesting, well-written account of the 
life led by one of those lucky and at the same time exceedingly 
busy young men who cover the campus for daily newspapers. 
Second, it offers a lot of suggestions for organizing and cover- 
ing a campus beat—both for those who may be or who would 
like to be covering such an assignment. 

May the Editors add, however, that The Quill is not inviting 
similar articles along these lines, believing that this article has 
covered the field exceedingly well for some time to come. 

Gareth Hiebert, the author, is a junior at the University of 
Minnesota. He got his start in newspapering on the New Ulm 
(Minn.) Daily Journal, working there for two years before enter- 
ing college. However, he put out his first paper, a hand-written 
affair, at the age of 8. Circulation was limited to his parents. He 
has covered the Minnesota campus for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press-Dispatch for nearly three years and during summers 
works out of that paper’s city room on features, general assign- 
ments and does some rewrite. 
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maybe it’s because the committee boasts 
a good newspaperman from the college 
daily on it. 

When things get dull, I cali up one of 
my sorority friends or fraternity con 
tacts and say: 

“See here, Joe, or Josephine. Things 
are dull. And your place hasn’t had much 
publicity lately. Let’s get together and 
cook something up.” 

So we pick the four prettiest girls on 
the campus, sponsor a shoe-less dancing 
fad, write about how hard it is to carry 
on romance in one of the women’s dor 
mitories because the light in the vestibule 
is always on. 


Ar present, I am taking a co-ed’s charm 
course, getting the inside dope on how 
girls should dress, put on lipstick and 
finger-nail polish. Pleasant work. 

Then, too, there’s the matter of study 
ing. It’s a good idea to crack a book now 
and then. My city editor has a theory 
about keeping up in school. I complained 
to him one time about not being able to 
devote more time to my job. 

“Listen,” he said, “you go out there and 
study; if you don’t and flunk out, you're 
no good to us.” 

He’s right. 

It’s hard work doing two jobs. You live 
a dual life, sleep little and have to keep 
on the jump every minute. But covering 
a campus for a big city paper is a job 
worth fighting for. They aren’t passed 
out liberally. And once you get it, you 
gain a certain prestige that keeps up your 
spirits. 

Dates are easy to get—if that’s an in 
centive. The only co-eds I have ever taken 
out are girls I met while covering stories 

And you can be the most sought after 
man on the campus, especially when the 
Junior Ball committee is out after pub 
licity. 


Lieut. DeWitt Kelley 
Killed in Plane Crash 


Lieut. DeWitt Kelley, who graduated in 
June, 1941, from the University of Okla 
homa School of Journalism, was killed in 
stantly March 2 when the basic training 
plane in which he was flying crashed near 
Shreveport, La. 

Lieut. Kelley, 24 years old, was commis 
sioned upon completion of the advanced 
R. O. T. C. course at the University of 
Oklahoma. He entered flying training last 
July at Moffett Field, Calif., and had com 
pleted the Air Corps advanced flying 
course at Luke Field, Ariz. He went to 
Barksdale Field, La., Feb. 13. 

Lieut. Kelley, the son of John F. Kelley, 
Eldorado, Okla., was a graduate of El 
dorado High School. At the University 
of Oklahoma, he was a major in journal 
ism and had worked on the Oklahoma 
Daily, student paper. He was co-editor 
of the 1940 Sooner 75, R. O. T. C. yearbook. 

The university chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, men’s professional journalism frater 
nity, held a memorial service for Lieut. 
Kelley, March 8. He was treasurer of the 
fraternity last year. 











What's the Matter With “WE”? 


By DON T. MILLER 


Ay the risk of stamping myself as an 
incurable fogy, I feel the urge to rise to 
the defense of the hard-pressed editorial 
“we.” 

A dozen newspapers coming to my desk 
every week from various towns in the 
State of Washington prompt me to this 
defense. They are edited by up-and-com- 
ing young publishers, several of them not 
long out of one of the finest journalism 
schools in the country. These men ought 
to know what they’re doing. The fact that 
they are making money and getting out 
very presentable newspapers is proof that 
they do know. 

But they have substituted the first per- 
son singular pronoun for that grand old 
“we” with which editors have worked so 
long and so effectively, and it irks me. 


In the ten years during which this hum- 
ble writer has conducted a twice-a-week 
editorial column, a good deal of experi- 
menting has been done. I started out with 
a carefully nurtured prejudice against 
saying “we” and I coddled that prejudice 
for a long time. 

Such devices as “the Independent be- 
lieves,” or “this writer feels” were used for 
a long time. I have had a signed column in 
which to get rid of all the “I’s” that needed 
to be hammered out of the old Under- 
wood, so I never got around to using that 
particular pronoun in the editorial col- 
umn. 

But the past two or three years I’ve 
fallen back on the good old “we” and I 
like it and expect to continue to use it 
liberally, despite the guffaws of the 
younger and wiser generation. 

There’s a splendid anonymity behind 
those two small letters. Our newspaper 
is published in a little rural town of two 
thousand souls. It covers a county which, 
despite the fact that it contains more 
area than several New England states, 
harbors less than 25,000 persons, and (a 
little plug here) it is read by the major- 
ity of those residents. 

The publishers have been in business 
in Okanogan county for better than a 
third of a century. I’ve been here for 
more than a decade and have dabbled 
quite a lot in politics and civic affairs, 
Grange, Sportsmen’s clubs and the like. 

In other words, most of these 25,000 
people know all of us around the Inde- 
pendent shop. 

Yet I'd venture the opinion that 90 per 
cent of the readers who live right here in 
my home town don’t know who writes 
the editorials and I am persuaded that 
the said editorials gain in influence by 
that fact. 


Nor does that opinion detract in the 
least from the esteem in which our peo- 
ple, I am sure, hold my publishers or 
even myself. They like us—most of them 
—as individuals, but they aren't inclined 





Don T. Miller 


to regard any of us as experts in matters 
of governmental finance, of military mat- 
ters, of foreign affairs or, for that matter, 
any of the other multitudinous topics on 
which I comment from week to week. 

I have found that when I ventured opin- 
ions on those questions in my own signed 
column, using the expressions “I be- 
lieve,” “I feel,” “it seems to me,” and the 
like, the people are interested but they 





Here's a plea for the return 
of that old journalistic friend 
and standby of old—now some- 
what in disfavor—the editorial 
“We.” 

Don T. Miller, who voices the 
plea, never wanted to be any- 
thing but a newspaperman. He 
got his first reportorial job on 
graduation from high school at 
16, by, shall we say, somewhat 
expanding his qualifications for 
the job. Since then he has had 
a wide range of experience 
that has included service as 
Farm Editor of the Wenatchee 
Fruit Grower: on the We 
natchee Daily World staff, and, 
for the last 10 years, as edi- 
torial writer for the Okanogan 
(Wash.) Independent, one of the 
biggest and most influential 
semi-weeklies of the northwest. 





don’t carry the weight of the same opin- 
ions voiced in the editorial column be- 
hind the solemn assurance that “we be- 
lieve,” or “we feel.” 

Now if I were an acknowledged master 
of some branch of human endeavor—if I 
were a military expert, for instance—I 
could command respect for my opinions 
expressed in the first person because of 
my reputation. That’s how the big-name 
writers from Washington, D. C., and the 
European capitals get away with it. 

Their success, I think, has led a great 
many good small-town editorialists astray. 


Many newspapers readers—the major- 
ity of them—don’t read editorial columns 
at all. But most of those who do read 
them regard them with a peculiar awe. 
If the editorials are well-written, timely 
and strong they create two distinct emo- 
tions. Some readers agree with them and 
feel flattered that the nameless someone 
or something who wrote them has given 
words to their own feelings. Other read- 
ers disagree with them and, strangely 
enough, feel flattered that this anonymous 
wise being has felt them important 
enough to be disagreed with. 

Let the first person singular pronoun 
appear in the editorial column and both 
those reactions are lost. A column of that 
sort is nothing more or less than a letter 
to the paper written by a well-known cit- 
izen. It carries no more weight than a 
letter written by a prominent merchant, 
farmer or lawyer. 

I frankly have been alarmed in recent 
years at the many evidences that edi- 
torial prestige has slipped far below that 
enjoyed a generation ago. No small part 
of that decline, I am convinced, has been 
the widespread tendency to get away 
from the powerful old editorial “we.” 

Let “us” do “our” best to bring back 
the editorial force of the old masters. 





Northwestern Initiates 13 


Two newspapermen were initiated as 
professional members and 11 students as 
undergraduate members by the North 
western University chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, recently. The new professional 
members are Hugh McMmtan, editor of 
the Harvey (Il.) Tribune, and RALPH 
Cessna, Chicago representative of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Rex Smirn, 
editor of the Chicago Sun, who had ac- 
cepted the chapter’s invitation to become 
a member, was unable to attend the initi- 
ation ceremonies because he was on his 
way to Washington to become an officer 
in the army. The new undergraduate 
members are: Russert Hirt, Wuirt N. 
Scuuttrz, Cart Srmonson, Cuirrorp Hicks, 
Cart Guupacer, Ropert Kusicex, BASKETT 
Mosse, FRANK LevIN, QUENTIN JOHNSON, 
Tm Kreminc, Harvey Go.psTern, and 
Bruce WILson. 
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One of the best old-line newspaper- 
man I know showed up on the homeward- 
bound train the other day with a flam- 
boyant journal under his arm. 

“It carries some funnies that the kids 
like,” he explained, not waiting for a 
question. 

Only a few days before, I had heard 
this editor arguing that now is the time 
to shuck “fripperies,” meaning features, 
and to get back to the first principles of 
newspapering. 


Ir features were fripperies they should 
have been shucked long ago. But features 
—good features—are not fripperies. They 
are as necessary to good newspapers as 
the news itself. Often, they are the news. 
Ask the youngster who grabs for the 
comic page. Or the man who opens up 
the paper to the sports pages. Or the 
woman who digs out the food column. 

The front page itself, with all its posi- 
tional advantage, can scarcely get the at- 
tention that many strong departmental 
features receive. 

And now is the time, more than ever 
before, that newspapers need features. 
Getting back to the news is no solution 
for any newspaper’s problem these days. 
Getting away from the news may be just 
what many a newspaper needs. 


Ir is a pretty obvious fact that the radio 
has first crack at outstanding and fast- 
breaking news. The average American, 
by the time he starts to work, has a smat- 
tering of the day’s headlines and wants to 
know what they are all about. What does 
he find? 

He turns at once to what the old-time 
newspaperman calls a “feature.” It is the 
story behind the news. Without it the 
communique often is fairly meaningless. 
With it your average reader gets some 
idea of what the country concerned is 
like, what sort of men are involved and 
what the military strategy may be. That 
sort of feature, a novelty only a few years 
ago, is recognized now as part and parcel 
of the straight news. For features have 
changed the whole conception of what is 
“straight news.” Today’s feature angles 
are tomorrow’s first news principles. 

Next the sports page. The average 
reader wouldn’t turn to it for long if all 
it carried were box scores. He wants 
stories about the men who make the 
sports headlines, the reminiscenses of old- 
time sportsmen and sports writers, and 
discussions of the fine points of the game. 
So, the sports pages get off on the feature 
side almost before they have started. 

In most well-ordered papers today, the 
women’s page has a place as well estab- 
lished and as important as the sports page. 
Large and important papers are devoting 
more space and more talent to the 
women’s pages every year. These col- 
umns are as important to advertisers as 
to the average reader. Yet, there are edi- 
tors who cut them down or even toss them 
out at the first sign of tight times. They 
dismiss them as “women’s stuff.” The 
magazines are doing all right with 
women’s stuff, and the radio, too. 
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Features 
Aren't 


‘Fripperies’ 





By M. J. WING 


My old-line newspaper friend’s one- 
line comment on the comics is almost 
self-sufficient—but not quite. The fact is, 
I suspect, that it wasn’t his kids who de- 
manded those funnies. If my friend 
hasn’t gone completely over to the intel- 
lectual side he has a few favorite funnies 
himself. 

In the last war, statesmen and soldiers 
got relief from reality by turning to the 
comic pages. There is every reason to 
believe that they are doing the same 
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M. J. Wing 


Editor of Wide World Features (formerly AP 
Feature Service) for the past three years, Mr. 
Wing contends in the accompanying article 
that features must not be forgotten in the cur- 
rent emphasis on war news. A Beatrice, Neb., 
boy who got his first newspaper training on 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal and Lincoln Star, 
Wing hitch-hiked from coast to coast as a 
cub and worked short tricks on papers in a 
half dozen cities before joining the AP in 1929 
at Lincoln, as state feature editor. He went 
to New York in 1934. He wrote the first issue 
of “The World This Week” and has pioneered 
in background maps, comics and other feature 
material. Likes picture editing best of all. 
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again. The difference is that there are 
many ways for them to get relief today 
other than by turning to the comic pages; 
radio, which is doing a pretty good job 
with features itself, magazines and the 
movies have seen to that. Unless the 
newspapers want to resign the whole field 
of “war relief” to these other agencies 
they should be the last to consider chalk 
ing off such major war relief media as 
comics. 

Pictures are recognized today as straight 
news. Few editors would consider trying 
to get along without them. They are a 
newspaper scoop. Radio cannot pass out 
pictures effectively and neither can the 
magazines despite better reproduction fa 
cilities. Yet how many papers use feature 
pictures to the extent and in the manner 
that their own polls have shown desir 
able? 

Pictures of buildings, pictures of chil 
dren, pictures of animals—people doing 
interesting things. Pretty girls are as im 
portant—sometimes more important—than 
pictures of news events themselves. The 
point is, of course, that news event pic 
tures often are unprocurable or mediocre 
Feature pictures can always be outstand 
ing. 

Finally, there is the feature pure and 
simpie, the story of the strangest char 
acter in town; the beatiful girl who made 
good in the big city, or the dog twice a 
hero. There is the double-talk yarn writ 
ten by the staff humorist and the by-liner 
story of the local boy in the training camp 
All that is grist for the well-run paper in 
wartime as well as in peacetime. 


Topay's editor cries to high heaven 
that he hasn’t any room and that what he 
has is being cut more and more. I never 
yet knew of an editor who had any room 
If the editor’s space is being cut severely 
these days it may be due to necessity or 
to panic but in any case it is no novelty 
Editorial space has always been cut from 
time to time. 

Whatever the space, however, the fun 
damentals of running a good newspaper 
remain the same. One of those funda 
mentals is to get out a sheet well-rounded 
editorially. It is as true now as it was in 
your journalism school days that the big 
gest story in the world can be told in 50 
words if necessary. Many a reader would 
prefer a terse communique in its original 
form with bracketed explanations, to 
wordy amplification three times longer 
than the original announcement. 

For the editor, it is largely a matter of 
making up his mind before hand as to 
the amount of space the various main di- 
visions should have, and then letting 
them have it. That way a No. 1 women’s 
page feature doesn’t get crowded out by a 
secondary yarn from Stockholm. 

That way English editors have man 
aged to keep putting out well-rounded, 
entertaining newspapers within the limits 
of four pages; that way American papers 
can keep on putting out a product that 
will compete successfully with radio, 
magazines and movies, come war and high 
water. 
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Williams’ old machine shop days are a favorite subject. 


ee 

Ix the 20 years of its existence,, ‘Out 
Our Way,’ by J. R. Williams, has grown 
to be much more than a great newspaper 
comic. It has become an American insti- 
tution.” 

The foregoing paragraph is from a sou 
venir booklet of “Out Our Way” cartoons, 
issued in connection with the celebration 
on March 20 of Jim Williams’ twentieth 
anniversary as a comic artist. The 800 
men who attended the luncheon for Jim 
Williams in Cleveland’s Hotel Statler on 
March 19, and the more than 100 women 
who looked down the proceedings 
from the galleries, gave the famous artist 
an ovation he won’t forget as long as he 
lives. They also demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that “Out Our Way” is indeed an 
American institution. 

Leaders of industry were there at that 
party, along with men from defense shops 
who had just received the coveted Navy 
E award. A delegation came all the way 
from Alliance, O., and to Jim Williams 
these were the most important people 
present. They were men who had worked 
alongside Jim in a machine shop 20 and 
more years ago. They were the men Jim 
has immortalized in his great machine 
shop cartoons. 


on 


Ju WILLIAMS is a man you can talk 
about, or write about, for hours at a time. 
He is often called the Will Rogers of the 
comic field. Like the late Rogers, Wil- 
liams is a “cow country” man and proud 
of it. Where Will expressed his humor 
in his writings and his acting, Jim Wil- 


liams reaches a vast audience through 
his great cartoon feature. 

The number of daily newspapers using 
“Out Our Way” exceeds 700. With nearly 
300 Sunday papers using the weekly page, 
the combined total of approximately 1,000 
newspapers is a high-water mark for any 
comic in the world. 

Of the many millions of daily “Out Our 
Way” readers, a large share has often 
wondered what it was specifically about 
this series of homely human interest 
drawings that held such charm. Perhaps 
the best explanation lies in the fact that 
the reader can so readily identify the 
subject matter with his own experience. 
And behind this lies a story, the story of 
Jim Williams himself. 


Ir you had met him a year ago, you 
would have seen him presiding over a 
45,000-acre cattle ranch near Prescott, 
Ariz., a ranch boasting about 800 head 
of cattle, 50 horses, a swimming pool, a 
concrete tennis court and a lake. 

He left that for two reasons: keeping 
up a ranch and drawing “Out Our Way” 
was one job too many; besides, his family 
didn’t like ranch life the way Jim did. 
So he now lives in the San Fernando 
Valley in California, cooped up on a lit 
tle 40-acre place where he can hardly 
turn around, and totally unimpressed by 
the fact that some of his neighbors are 
top-drawer movie stars. 

Jim is middle-aged (54), sandy-haired, 
compact and muscular. He has the squint 
that comes from long-distance looking. 
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Jim Will 
By ERNES] 


He likes boots, overalls and ten-gallon hats. In 
short, he looks as if he might have stepped out 
of one of his own “Out Our Way” drawings. He 
protests that he doesn’t like California, that the 
climate there is greatly overrated and can’t com 
pare with Arizona’s. Mrs. Williams and their : 
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Conmmuinc its series of articles of 
Quill brings you this month the story of 
popular strips and panels, J. R. Williams 
American institution. 

The story is related by Ernest Lynn. ' 
Service, Inc., supervises the strips and p< 
certain amount of continuity planning & 

Mr. Lynn. with NEA for 19 years, has h 
has done a lot of writing, including featw 
Educated in Washington high schools a 
with the Washington Herald and the © 
NEA. He served in the Air Service in W 
of a son and daughter. 
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Villiams’ Way 


Jim Williams 
ERNEST LYNN 





In two grown children, Helen and Bob, the latter 
out just out of the University of Southern California, 
He like it fine. 

the 

om Wruuams got his start as a comic artist on 
1eil March 20, 1922, when NEA Service, Inc. (the 
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rticles ol comic strips and their creators, The 
> story of the creator of one of America’s most 
. Williams, whose “Out Our Way” is truly an 


st Lynn. who, as Comic Art Director for NEA 
ips and panels of that organization and does a 
lanning and writing. 

ars, has held down several editorial desks and 
jing features, editorials and newspaper serials. 
schools and the University of Illinois, he was 
md the Cleveland Plain Dealer before joining 
vice in World War I, is married and the father 
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LISTEN HERE 
NOW, WORRY WART-- 
YOU GOT TO CUT 
OUT THIS MACHINE 
SHOP AN’ BLACKSMITH 
BUSINESS / YOU'RE EVEN 
GETTIN’ (TIN TH’ 
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OH, THIS AIN’T NO 
SHOP NOW-- WE QUIT 
THAT! THIS IS A 
DRAFTIN’ OFFICE, 

BUT I THINK HE 

WAS PROMOTED 

TOO Quick! y 
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Kid days and antics are captured in his “Worry Wart” series. 


Newspaper Enterprise Association) re 
leased his first “Out Our Way” cartoon. 

The first sample drawings Jim sub- 
mitted were penned while he was work 
ing in the machine shop in Alliance. Prior 
to this, his life had been an almost un- 
believable record of adventure and ex 
citement. 

These are some of the things that Jim 
Williams has been: college football player, 
railroad fireman, cowboy, mule skinner, 
cavalryman, prize fighter, policeman, ma- 
chinist, artist. All this is still a part of 
him. It forms the philosophy and back 
ground without which there never would 
have been an “Out Our Way.” It ac- 
counts for his rare ability to meet so many 
different classes of readers on common 
ground and in terms of the familiar. 

Jim re-lives his own life in his feature 
—to a greater extent, perhaps, than any 
other artist. His daily procession of “Out 
Our Ways” contains a cowboy series; a 
“Worry Wart” series (about kids); a 
“Why Mothers Get Gray” series; a ma- 
chine shop series (featuring his old fore- 
man, the “Bull of the Woods”); an occa 
sional cartoon of the old border cavalry 
days; and a “Born Thirty Years Too 
Soon” series, the last being a nostalgic 
recollection of life as it was generations 
ago. 


His full name is James Robert Williams. 
He was born in Nova Scotia of parents 
who had come over from England. He 
was still a baby when his family moved 
to Detroit, and at the age of 14 he was 


playing football at Mt. Union College in 
Ohio. 

For that matter, he was firing on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad when he was only 
15—but let Jim tell it. 

“Back in those days,” he “we 
didn’t have any complicated eligibility 
rules in college football. I was big and 
husky and tough, and that’s what counted. 
The scholastic requirements were pretty 
elastic, too, which was how I got in. I 
was taking up art. 

“At 15 I was as big as I am today. I was 
tired of school and I got a job as a rail- 
road fireman by passing for 21.” 

This job didn’t hold young Williams 
long, however. He headed west 
landed in Kansas, where he became a 
mule skinner. He drifted on and tied up 
with a cattle outfit. He cooked for the 
cowhands. He punched cattle. One day, 
down in Texas, he saw some cavalrymen 
come into town and he liked their looks. 
He enlisted and served a three-year hitch 

The Army polished up another talent in 
Jim—he developed into quite a cook. He 
also did considerable fighting—with his 
fists. He was hard as hickory, and just as 
tough. He weighed 168 pounds and was 
as light on his feet as a tap dancer. He 
became the light heavyweight champion 
of his outfit and when his enlistment was 
up he turned professional. 

The first fur coat he ever bought for 
his wife was with part of a purse he won 
as a pro. Mrs. Williams made him quit, 
though. “A big feller busted my nose one 
night and that ended it.” 


says, 


and 
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Au the time that Jim Williams was 
chasing cows and cooking grub around a 
chuck wagon, all the time he was in the 
Army, he never forgot that he wanted to 
be an artist some day. While he was in 
the cavalry he somehow picked up the 
knack of tattooing and his inherent ar- 
tistic ability made him pretty good at it. 
For a price he tattooed lovely pictures on 


the broad chests and brawny arms of his 
mates. 

This was a profession for which Mrs. 
Williams expressed an even greater dis- 
like than for prizefighting. Jim brought 
his kit with him out of the Army, but his 
wife found it one day and he never saw 
it again. 

But Jim still kept on drawing, making 








WARTIME CIRCUS 


THE GREATEST Show on Earth must go on. 

Hence, another season opens—a season dedi- 
cated to the task of bringing to our people an 
hour or so of joyous escape from the high and 
demanding job of winning this war. 

Thanks to Uncle Sam, that truly American 
institution, the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus, will tour the land on its four, 
long, silver-enameled railroad trains, streamlined 
throughout in red, white and blue. 

Again the newspapermen of the Big Show— 
Roland Butler, chief; Frank Braden, story man; 
Gardner Wilson and Allen Lester—are grateful 
to John Ringling North, president of the huge 
outfit, who, with his brother, Henry Ringling 
North, has fashioned a show worthy of its spe- 
cial mission in this momentous year. The 1942 
circus emphasizes spectacular and beautiful pro- 
duction numbers, pageants and two all-out patri- 
otic panoramas, Its theme, however, is gayety. 

The Big Show press men realize that condi- 
tions in the city rooms over the country changed 
radically on December 7, 1941, and that editors 
have nightmarish space problems. However, the 
circus heralds are old hands, and they know their 
old friends—and new—on the desks are ahead of 
them when it comes to escape values. Nobody 
will be downhearted, no matter what. The Big 
Show is The Greatest Show on Earth, and it and 
its servants must carry on with that in mind. 

So, here they come again—Butler, Braden, 
Wilson and Lester, looking forward with deep 
pleasure to reunions with their comrades of many 
years in newspaper plants here, there and every- 
where. It’s their life, and, as the years roll on, 
meeting each year the old friends becomes a very 
precious thing. 

The nation is fighting and there’s little time 
out, but relaxation must sometime relieve grim, 
determined endeavor. That’s why the white ring 
horses, the beloved elephants, the clowns and the 
pretty girls, aloft and ahorse, are coming to town. 

Surcease and escape—for an hour. 

















Ernest Lynn, left, author of the accompanying 
biographical sketch and the subject, 
Jim Williams. 


sketches and throwing them away, striv- 
ing always to get those pictures down on 
paper the way he saw them in his mind. 
He was still at it when he landed a job 
in the machine shop in Alliance. One day 
he bundled up some of his cartoons and 
sent them to NEA Service in Cleveland. 
He was promptly hired—and America 
has been glad ever since. 


Down Under 


[Continued from page 5] 





the filing of press cables a nerve-wracking 
business. 


Au American correspondents arriving 
in Australia are immediately impressed 
with the keen interest of the government 
in doing everything possible to encourage 
the distribution of Australian news in the 
United States. 

Government officials are very much 
aware of the community of interests be- 
tween Australia and the United States. 
Then, too, Prime Minister Curtin is a 
former small-town editor who under- 
stands the difficulties confronting Amer- 
ican newspapermen. 

The government’s news consciousness 
is well exemplified by the fact that in al- 
most every case where unnecessary re- 
strictions and red tape have obstructed 
my work. I have had no difficulty ob 
taining the ear of cabinet members who 
usually are able to provide some quick 
solution. 


TypicaL of the government’s friendly 
and cooperative attitude is the message 
sent me by Deputy Premier F. M. Forde 
after I had organized my bureau and as- 
sembled a staff of four veteran UP corre- 
spondents in Melbourne. The message 
read: 


[Concluded on page 13] 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Men’‘s Mags 


Disrvcrive magazines for men are 
coming into their own. For the most part 
they are set up parallel to the major 
magazines for women—featuring articles 
slanted to the masculine reader, fiction 
for the male, and even styles and fashions 
for the man. 

Esquire blazed the pat’ in this field and 
has been a prodigious success from its 
initial issue. Fawcett followed with For 
Men Only but it was probably too risque 
for widespread appeal and lasted only a 
year or so. Editor Gingrich and his staff 
have been able to sense what would ap- 
peal to men without overstepping the 
bonds of good taste. 

Within the last year, more magazines 
for men have established themselves and 
give promise of becoming permanent ad- 
ditions to the publication lineup. It would 
seem, on the surface at least, that the 
editorial needs of these magazines would 
provide versatile and punchy writing 
craftsmen in the Sigma Delta Chi ranks 
with genuine opportunities. 


THe competition has caused Esquire 
to up its rates. Formerly it could fill its 
table of contents with editorial matter 
purchased at rates varying between $150 
and $300 for the average length manu- 
script, around 5,000 words. Now the rates 
are more commensurate with the 50-cent 
purchase price of a copy. An article 
which will justify a “selling line” will 
bring from $500 and up. 

Esquire editors make it a pleasure to 
deal with them. Rejections carry the no- 
tations and comments of the various read- 
ers back to the author, leaving no mys- 
tery as to the reasons which dictated the 
return. 

The address of Esquire is 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. If you have a rough 
idea for an article, a query will bring you 
an expression of the staff’s actual or po- 
tention interest in its possibilities. 


AABNER SUNDELL, who earned his 
spurs as editor of the Fox magazine for 
men, Swank, is now editing Sir. Fiction 
and articles up to 5,000 words are being 
purchased at a lively pace as this volitant 
periodical stocks up. Personality yarns 
about guys prominent in anything, sports, 
show biz, international affairs will click 
here. 

Controversial articles are welcomed— 
startling, unconventional yarns. Sex is 
okay, if handled, as the editor specifies 
“legitimately.” 

In its fiction, Sir makes no preten- 
sions to the ultra in literature. Its stories 
lean more to pulps, stressings action and 
plot rather than fine writing. 

An occasional true detective story will 
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find a place in its table of contents, Sun- 
dell reports. 

The magazine is thoroughly masculine 
in its content. Payment for material 
starts with one cent a word for the mill- 
run stuff up to five cents per word for 
the yarns which “will carry the issue.” 


The address is 103 Park Ave., New York 
City. 


Srac has survived something of a 
scandal. The editor put in charge by 
Publisher Martin Goodman is under in- 
dictment at this writing for having forged 
checks made out to authors of purchased 
material. Goodman, absolved from the 
outset of having any knowledge of this, 
has made good on every one of the forged 
checks and his magazine is clicking right 
along. 

Although the editorial chair is tempo- 
rarily vacant, the staff is actively buying 
and there has been no interruption in the 
sequence of issues. 

Fiction with a dramatic masculine ap- 
peal is a particular need of this market. 
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Satire is an item in its makeup. The 
straight feature article has a chance if its 
writing is in a light and entertaining 
style. Informative articles, if significant, 
have a chance to click here. 

Length desired is 2,500 words. Some- 
what shorter than the two previously 
mentioned men’s magazines. 

The basic rate is one cent and up and 
the address is 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Stag is a market to watch. 


Swank is very much in the field with 
fiction and features slanted to a strictly 
masculine audience. Lengths sought are 
from 1,500 to 4,000 words. 

Rates are from one cent up. Now in 
swanky new sanctum in the Park Ave- 
nue Bldg., 247 Park Ave., New York City, 
Swank expects to cut a smart figure 
among the men’s magazines. 

Another wholly masculine magazine, 
Argosy, has undergone an overhauling 
and is seeking modern, fast-moving ad- 
venture stories. Harry Gray, its new edi- 
tor, wants colorful action yarns laid 
against present-day backgrounds. 

This is a Munsey periodical, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City, and pays from 1%4 
cents and up. The preferred length is 
6,000 to 7,000 words. The serials run up 
to 40,000 words. Unless the story is ex- 
ceptionally strong it’s best.to stay within 
the shorter lengths. 


Dispatches From Down Under 


[Concluded from page 12] 


“I am most pleased to learn that the 
United Press has sent a staff of corre 
spondents to Australia and has estab 
lished an office in this country for the 
purpose of disseminating Australian war 
news and other news to the United States, 
South America and other countries. 

“Tt is through such overseas news or- 
ganizations as the United Press that our 
Australian problems and viewpoint will 
be presented first hand. I regard this as 
being of extreme importance because al 
ready men of the United States air force 
are fighting side by side with our men 
against a common enemy. 

“There is no doubt that in the struggle 
ahead men in all arms of our services and 
the United States services will be the 
best of comrades in arms.” 

The deputy premier added his assur 
ance to me that the correspondents of all 
the United Nations would have the gov- 
ernment’s fullest cooperation in obtain- 
ing and transmitting news from this the 
ater of war. 


Many of our special problems arise 
from having to cover a sparsely popu- 
lated continent of nearly 3,000 square 
miles. 

There is no such thing as a news cap- 
ital for Australia. The government tech- 


nically is located in Canberra. But the 
cabinet is just as likely to meet in Mel 
bourne or Sydney. Army and air com 
munique generally are issued from what 
ever point the minister in question hap 
pens to be visiting. This means that cor- 
respondents must keep themselves con 
stantly informed on the movements of 
the nomadic cabinet members. 

The situation is complicated further by 
the fact that news must be filed from 
Canberra, Sydney and Melbourne, and 
that a correspondent in any one of these 
centers has no means of knowing what 
has been covered by a colleague in one of 
the other cities. 

I have learned one point of personal 
interest to all American or other foreign 
correspondents assigned to Australia: 

All newspapermen, like other aliens 
in Australia for more than one month are 
required to register for service with the 
Australian militia. I've already been ad 
vised I must show up for a medical ex 
amination. They tell me Am-rican news 
papermen can plead for exemption, but 
as yet we've been given no guarantee 
that exemptions will be granted. 

So if you’re coming to Australia on an 
assignment as a war correspondent you 
can be almost sure of seeing action—if 
not behind a typewriter, then perhaps 
behind a gun at the front! 
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Let’s F'ace the Facts— 


| Concluded from page 4) 


is accurate and complete. Obviously, as 
newspapers attempt to present an ade- 
quate picture of the news in headlines as 
well as text, they will be in an increas- 
ingly stronger position to demand from 
the government all the facts all the time. 

In this connection, it should be ob- 
served that incomplete news releases may 
be just as deceiving as a deliberate falsi- 
fication of the facts. 

You may remember that the first nava! 
reports on the action off Java painted it as 
a victory for the Allied Nations. The 
naval communique stated that a Japa- 
nese cruiser was sunk, several destroyers 
sent to the bottom and a considerable 
number of transports sunk or damaged. 
It represented that Japanese invasion 
fleet had broken off the action and was 
in retreat. 

The Associated Press report stated, 
further, “The communiques of the United 
Nations reported no losses to their forces.” 

The truth came to light a week later 
when it ay peared that the United Na- 
tion’s Asiatic fleet had suffered mortal 
damage, had been split into two ineffec- 
tual squadrons which were promptly 
hunted down and annihilated as they 
sought to escape through the straits be- 
tween Java and Bali and Java and Su- 
matra. Thirteen warships were destroyed. 
Only two American destroyers survived 
this engagement—originally described in 
such a way as to appear as a victory. 


One of the great assets that we could 
and should have in this country, which 
is very tangible insofar as winning the 
war is concerned, is the full and complete 
confidence of the people in both govern- 
ment and newspapers. Both agencies 
should see that all is done that can be 
done to restore and hold this confidence. 
The newspapers have also in this crisis 
a substantial part to play in the whole 
general picture in presenting the case of 
the people to the American government. 
Recently, in Portland, three prominent 
men, a cleric, an army colonel, and a na- 
tional radio commentator, paid their 
gratuitous respects to newspapers in gen- 
eral. They said, in effect, “If we only 
knew about the war from what we read 
in the newspapers, we would be very 
badly off indeed. We think it is high time 
that newspapers cease to criticize the gov- 
ernment and start printing the news.” 
Those statements shocked me because 
I realized that if these three men had such 
ideas there must be thousands of other 
people who hold similar thoughts. Analy- 
sis of this criticism led me to believe that 
these three learned gentlemen probably 
don’t know how to read newspapers, and 
I suggest that there are many more who, 
perhaps, have the same lack of under- 
standing. 
I am convinced that many persons do 
not distinguish between the news, as such; 


editorials, and, for example, the writings 
of the so-called “columnists.” 

It is also obvious that the three gentle- 
men I have mentioned were not aware 
that all war news is now cleared through 
government agencies, and that news- 
papers can only print such material as has 
been cleared by censors. 

Then, too, there can be no question but 
that these gentlemen were also referring 


to overemphasized and often misleading 
headlines. 


One of the best answers to all critics 
of newspapers is for all newspapers to re- 
define to themselves their own function, 
and, having thus ascertained their proper 
responsibilities, to abide by them. 

Isn’t this a good time for all of us to 
remember that the newspaper’s first job 
is to (a) print the news impartially and 
fairly, and (b) to comment adequately 
thereon, and (c) to see that these two 
primary functions never intermingle? 

Shouldn’t there also be in all of our 
minds a renewed determination that de- 
spite the pressures of opportunism we will 
fairly present all news in relation to the 
whole and that our headlines will be as 
fair and honest as human minds can 
make them? 

A recent comment by George Creel, 
chief censor in World War I, is of more 
than passing importance and interest. In 
a recent interview, Mr. Creel charged 
that all government agencies constantly 
emphasized suppression of the news, 
leading to a loss of public confidence. 

He suggested that more information be 
given to newspapers, but that radio and 
cables be strictly controlled. This, he ex- 
plained, would prevent helpful informa- 
tion from reaching the enemy without 
keeping the average American in ignor- 
ance. 

“The greatest mistake being made,” said 
Mr. Creel, “is the assumption that the 
war is the exclusive business of the Pres- 
ident, the Admirals and the Generals. 
This war is the business of 132,000,000 
Americans who are putting up their 
money-making sacrifices and giving their 
sons. 

“All this talk about the people not be- 
ing war conscious is absurd. The effect of 
apathy comes from bewilderment. If the 
people are dealt with frankly, there will 
be no complaints about morale.” 


Mr. CREEL certainly said a mouth- 
full. We can all agree entirely with him 
that the war is not the exclusive business 
of the President, the Admirals and the 
Generals, and I think we could also add 
that neither is this war the exclusive 
business of any newspaper publishers 
who may be more interested in building 
circulation than in building tanks. 

Let us all remember, whether we be 
of the government or of the press, that 


this is the people’s war. That our big job 
is to keep them informed. 

One of the things that is going to win 
this war for America and the United 
Nations is a rising consciousness among 
the people that we might lose it. 

As a result, one of the mightiest ground 
swells in the history of the world is now 
afoot. In this ground swell, the voice of 
the people rises to a mighty roar ...a 
roar of disapproval of anything that holds 
us back from victory. 


THe people want to know why we are 
still playing politics when our very lives 
are at stake; they want to know why 
deeper cuts have not been made in non- 
essential spending. They want to know 
all about the rubber situation. They want 
to know why a ceiling has not already 
been set on wages, profits and prices. 

In the last few weeks, the people have 
demanded the answers to a lot of ques- 
tions from their congressmen. 

This ground swell has several marked 
evidences. One was the matter of the 
Spokane Athletic Round Table. This 
colorful organization started a “Bundles 
for Congress” campaign which resulted 
in nationwide front-page news and in the 
repealing of the pension plan for Con- 
gress almost overnight. 

The letter written by Texas business- 
men to their Congressional delegation 
also received front-page space around the 
country and inspired similar protests from 
other parts of the nation. 

In Oklahoma, the Oklahoman and 
Times started a campaign of protest 
against congressional inaction on pressing 
labor matters. The results were almost 
immediate. Phillip Murray and William 
Green who have had the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting together on anything, is- 
sued a joint statement declaring that 
there would be no more strikes in de- 
fense industries. 


THese are evidences of the voice of an 
awakened people. 

In such a manifestation as the foregoing, 
the press plays an important part. But 
the press should remember that just as it 
has the proper role of fostering and for- 
warding proper criticism of government 
in times of crisis, so should the press en- 
tirely defend government in such periods 
against all improper and subversive crit- 
icism. 

Newspapers, if they are to preserve the 
democracy of which they are warp and 
woof, must continue to be liquid and pro- 
gressive. 

Their philosophies must continually be 
brightened and made sharper. They must 
absorb new ideas as readily as they ab- 
sorb new subscribers. 

Newspapers must strive to better re- 
flect, so they may better lead the prog- 
ress of civilization. 





Paut O. Rwincs (Missouri ’39) has re- 
signed as director of the news bureau at 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb., to be- 
come director of the news bureau at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Prc. Dave Ricnarpson (Indiana °40) has 
spent 11 months in Army public relations 
work. He is managing editor of the U.S.O.- 
Camp Pendleton (Va.) G.I. Gazette. 


DanrortH K. Herpte (Purdue ’41), whose 
photograph appears on the cover of THE 
Qui. this month, went to work for the 
‘Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., after 
getting his degree last June. He joined 
the Air Corps last fall and was sent to the 
Stamford (Texas) Flying School for his 
primary flight instruction. He was editor 
of the Plane-wrangler, publication edited 
by cadets, while at Stamford. 


Capt. Frep Gustorr (Wisconsin ’25), pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin undergraduate 
chapter of SDX in 1925, heads the Public 
Relations Office at Camp Roberts, Calif. 
Co-author with Dr. Ivan Benson, of the 
University of Southern California School 
of Journalism, of the textbook “Copy- 
reading and Editing,” Capt. Gustorf re- 
ported at Camp Roberts March 31, 1941. 
After 11 months as adjutant of the Infan- 
try Replacement Center there, he was 
made camp public relations officer. 

Working with him have been three 
other members of SDX. Serer. Gene GEAR 
(Stanford °38), a member of the staff 
since May 1, 1941, has been selected to 
attend the Quartermasters Officers’ Can- 
didate School at Camp Lee, Va. He was 
sports editor of the Bakersfield Califor- 
nian at the time of his induction and pre- 
viously had served as city editor of the 
Santa Paula (Calif.) Chronicle. 

Corp. Wayne Harsert (Oregon '39) left 
March 7 for Infantry Officers’ Candidate 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., after serv- 
ing with the Camp Roberts public rela- 
tions staff since August, 1941. He for- 
merly was news editor of the Eugene 
(Ore.) Register-Guard. 

Pvr. Rusert Proume (Stanford '36) was 
detailed to the Camp Roberts Public Re- 
lations Office at the end of February. He 
edited the Salinas Morning Post from 
July, 1938, to November, 1941, when he 
was inducted. 

Geratp Darrow (Marquette °42) has 
started training as an aviation cadet in 


the Naval Air Corps. He had been a re- 
porter for the Marquette Tribune. 


Ray Wetcn (Marquette) has resigned as 
sports editor of the Marquette Tribune, 
to join the Army Air Corps. He was a 
junior at Marquette university and holds 
a private pilot’s license. 


SAVE @abty MONEY 
y BUY DIRECT FROM NEA < 
LF 953" 


NEA: ENGRAVING SERVICE 














MOVIE SERIALS 


Major studio actively in market for orig- 
inal story synopsis in 12 installments 
| which can be adapted for film serials. 


Details—Collaboration 


WILLIAM A. RUTLEDGE II 
6877 Yeager Place Hollywood, Calif. 














Serve on Camp Roberts (Calif.) Public Relations Staff 





Three of the four members of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, who have 

been serving in the Camp Roberts (Calif.) Public Relations office are pictured above. Left 

to right are: Pvt. Rupert Prohme (Stanford '36); Capt. Fred Gustorf (Wisconsin '25), who 

heads the office, and Sergt. Gene Gear (Stanford °38), editor of the Camp Roberts Dispatch. 

Corp. Wayne Harbert (Oregon 39), not in the photo, left for Infantry Officers’ Candidate 
hool at Fort Benning, Ga., March 7. 





James W. ArMsEy (Illinois ’41) is now a 
second lieutenant on duty as press and 
public relations officer in the Intelligence 
Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 


Rosert O. Barney (Texas '41), formerly 
rewrite man on the Austin (Texas) Trib- 
une, is receiving technical training with 
the 54th Medical Training Battalion, Camp 
Barkeley, Texas. He is in Co. A, Ist Pla- 
toon. 


JosepH WELLMAN (Marquette °41) has 
been transferred from the Ist Infantry 
Regiment, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to the 
Air Corps as a Flying Cadet. He is being 
sent to a California training school. 


Lieut. Frank A. Perr, USNR (Ohio 
State '25) is now stationed at the U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. For 
a number of years a member of the 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch staff, then with 


the Goodrich organization in Akron, O., 
where he was assigned to public relations 
work, particularly with the blimps, Lieut. 
Petrie was with the Electrograph Corp., 
Detroit, house organ publishers, when 
accepted for the U. S. Naval Reserve and 
assigned to active duty. 


Corp. WILLIAM ENpeR, president of the 
Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
1938 when the national convention was 
held in Madison, has been admitted to the 
Armored Force Officer Candidate School 
at Fort Knox, Ky. He had been stationed 
at Fort Custer, Mich., for approximately 
18 months. 


Pvr. Arvin F. Jouprr (Michigan State 40), 
who joined the Marine Corps Dec. 3, is now 
a member of Class No. 3, RADAR School, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., for ad- 
vanced training pending action on his ap- 
plication for a commission. 





Gallagher and Manship Speak at L.S.U. SDX Meeting 





J. Wes Gallagher (Louisiana '36), Associated Press c 
and Charles P. Manship (Louisiana State Professional), 
a recent meeting of the Louisiana — chapter of Si 


right, are: Gallagher; Prof. M. G 


dent in Denmark and Greece, 
ton Rouge publisher, addressed 
Delta Chi. Pictured above, left to 
sborn, director, L.S.U. School of Journalism; Manship; 
Cc. P. Nutter, head, New Orleans AP bureau, and Bruce R. McCoy, associate professor of 
journalism at L.S.U. and manager of the Louisiana Press Association. 
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WHO - WHAT -: WHERE 





Kevin B. Sweeney (U.S.C. Professional 
’41) has been appointed sales promotion 
manager of the western division of the 
Blue Network Company, Inc. A 1938 
graduate of the University of Southern 
California, Sweeney is one of the young- 
est network radio executives in the na- 
tion. Prior to joining the Blue he was 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
sales promotion department in Hollywood. 
While on the U.S.C. campus he was busi- 
ness manager of the Daily Trojan (1937- 
1938) and a member of the Publications 
Board. 


Joun M. Dootey (Marquette °41) has left 
the city staff of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
to begin studies for the priesthood at St. 
Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis. 


Two young members of Sigma Delta Chi 
professional journalistic fraternity, have 
taken over new and responsible positions 
with Western Newspaper Union, Chicago, 
syndicate serving thousands of country 
weeklies and small city dailies. 

FarnHAM F. Dupceon (North Dakota 
34) is the new managing editor of the 
syndicate. Roperr W. McSuang, a class- 
mate of Dudgeon’s at North Dakota, was 
named assistant managing editor at the 
same time. The latter was president of 
the North Dakota chapter of SDX in his 
senior year. 

Dudgeon, following graduation, became 
associated with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and later the WPA Employ- 
ment Service in 14 counties in North 
Dakota. He joined the WNU staff in 1939. 

McShane went to work for the Detroit 
(Minn.) Tribune shortly after gradua- 
tion. After working there a year and a 
half, he went to the Park Region Echo at 
Alexandria, Minn., one of the state’s lead- 
ing weeklies. He joined the WNU staff 
in Chicago in 1938, resigning in 1940 to 
join the publications and publicity divi- 
sion of the Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute and the safety division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. He rejoined WNU Feb. 7. 


Harry B. Lyrorp (Wisconsin ’22), for 19 
years editor of the Monroe (Wis.) Eve- 
ning Times, is now assistant to the di- 
rector, civilian war relief, midwestern 
area, American Red Cross, assigned to 
liaison service in the seventh corps area 
— office of Civilian Defense, Omaha, 
eb. 


Hat Burnett (Illinois °33), who formerly 
operated his own news and publicity or- 
ganization in Chicago and before that was 





Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 
moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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Still Going Strong! 





W. A. Chalfant 


Dean of all California editors and equally 
well known as the historian of Eastern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Chalfant has relinquished his 
duties as publisher of the Inyo Register at 
Bishop, Calif., after 54 years at the same 
editorial desk. He will continue as editor of 
the paper, however, for the new publishers, 
George W. Savage and Roy L. French, head 
of the School of Journalism at the University 
of Southern California. 

Savage and French will use “Chalfant 
Press” as the working name for their opera- 
tion of the Inyo Register, along with the Inyo 
Independent, at Independence, Calif., and the 
Owens Valley Progress-Citizen, at Lone Pine, 
which they previously had acquired. The 
Register and the Independent were founded 
by P. A. Chalfant, father of W. A. Chalfant. 

Both Chalfant and Savage are professional 
members of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, while Prof. French is a 
past national president of the organization. 


Joseph W. Hicks (Oklahoma ’23), of 
Chicago, has been appointed Director of 
Public Relations of the National Confec 
tioners’ Association of the United States, 
Inc., according to Philip P. Gott, president. 
For 16 years, Mr. Hicks was a public re 
lations, publicity and advertising execu 
tive with the Standard Gas and Electric 
Company system. Formerly he served in 
editorial and executive capacities on news 
papers in Oklahoma City and Long Beach, 
Calif., and as a correspondent for press 
services. He also has been public rela 
tions counsel to the trade association of 
the oleomargarine industry. For several 
years, in addition to his other work in 
Chicago, he was a member of the faculty 
of the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University, lecturing on 
business writing and newspaper law. He 
is a past president of the Chicago Profes 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, pro 
fessional journalistic fraternity. 


G. Wittarp Kinc (Northwestern °37) re 
signed his position as a member of the 
field staff of the Detroit (Mich.) Times 
circulation department March 1 to take an 
editorial position with American Avia 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Harris G. Sims, editor of the Lakeland 
(Fla.) Ledger, and Ciype K. BEALE, assist 
ant editor of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Florida, Gaines 
ville, are recent professional initiates of 
the Florida chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity. 

Presiding at their initiation were 
CLayTon C. CoprincTon, publisher of Lake 
City (Fla.) Reporter and president of the 
Florida Press Association; C. J. Kine, edi 
torial writer, Florida Times-Union, Jack 
sonville; and J. Francis Cooper, editor of 
Agricultural Extension Service, Univer 
sity of Florida, all professional members 
of the Florida chapter. 

Undergraduate members recently in 
ducted are Hotmes ALEXANDER, Chatta 
hoochee, Fla.; Cray C. Coprincton, Lake 
City, Fla.; Sruarr Newman, Fort Lauder 
dale, Fla.; Roperr MI.iter, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; THomas McEwen, Wauchula, Fla.; 
Epwarp KELLy, Waverly, Fla., and WALTER 
Crews, Jacksonville, Fla. 





connected with Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com 
pany, has joined Advertising Age as man 
aging editor, with headquarters in the 
New York office. 


Missed Again! 


SDX’s Marquette chapter elected A. F. 
Harrison, radio sales manager of the 
United Press associations, to professional 
membership in the spring of 1941. He 
couldn’t make that initiation because he 
had just returned from an extensive busi 
ness trip. After making plans to visit 
Marquette in the fall, he had to stay in 
New York because the FCC was thinking 
of summoning him as a witness to testify 
in the Press-Radio probe. Still hopeful, 
Harrison missed the March 29, 1942, cere- 
monies due to the increase in clients and 
war news. He plans to make the gridiron 
banquet on May 10. 





it’s New! 


Members of Sigma Delta Chi may 
now obtain the new handsome ring illus- 
trated below, in gold or sterling with 
plain, enameled or onyx top. 





For prices, write to Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl., or to 
the fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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SDX’s Birthday 


T wery.ransz years ago this month, 
there came into being on the campus of 
DePauw University an organization 
formed because of the mutual interest of 
its founders in journalism. 

The organization was destined to be- 
come the largest of journalistic organiza- 
tions. Its membership, originally con- 
fined to a small campus group, now in- 
cludes men engaged in every field of jour- 
nalism, from students to editors-in-chief 
and publishers of the nation’s largest papers and magazines. 

No yardstick exists to measure the influence on journalism 
this organization has had through the years. From its early 
days it has maintained that journalism is and should be a pro- 
fession; that it should have a code of conduct and ethics com- 
parable to other professions; that it should enlist the services 
of the best brains possible; that those who serve journalism 
should be well educated, trained and adequately rewarded 
financially. 

In various ways, this 33-year-old organization has sought to 
make the newspaper world aware of the need of education for 
journalism. It has sought to stress ideals and ethics. It has 
endeavored to encourage, recognize and reward distinguished 
service in journalism. 





Many members of the organization have reached the top in 
the journalistic world. Their names and their by-lines are na- 
tionally known. Many others are just now reaching positions 
where they can influence and shape newspaper and magazine 
policies, trends and plans for the future. 

This second grim world conflict finds members of this organ- 
ization serving in almost every conceivable sort of way. They 
are in the ranks of the various armed services as enlisted men 
and officers. They are in the public relations offices of govern- 
ment, Army, Navy and Marine Corps, also in similar offices in 
industries devoted to war. They are to be found in the censor’s 
offices; as foreign correspondents in the thick of the fighting on 
many fronts. They are active in many ways in the radio field. 

Countless others are still going about their regular duties, 
stepped up to wartime tempo, ii newspaper offices ranging 
from country weeklies to the largest of the metropolitan dailies 
and on magazines. 

Wherever they are, these men who have the common bond 
of calling and membership in an organization devoted to that 
calling, you'll find them doing their utmost to live up to the 
challenge, the test, that being “a good newspaperman” entails. 


Tuirty-THREE years are not many in the endless march of 
time. The organization is still too young to have accomplished 
more than a fraction of what its founders and followers have 
visioned through the years. 

Having builded slowly but surely through these 33 years, 
however, it can look ahead—and does look ahead—to even 
greater periods of service. 

Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic organization 
formed 33 years ago at DePauw, pauses on this anniversary to 
pledge itself anew to continued and even greater efforts on 
the behalf of a better journalism and the men and women who 
make journalism their career 


WE VIEW 
IT 


AS 


Silence Is Dangerous! 


NeEwWSPAPERMEN, some military lead- 
ers and others are becoming increasingly 
concerned over the manner in which 
news of vital interest to the American 
people is being withheld seemingly long 
after its publication could have any pos- 
sible value to the enemy. 

Pa'mer Hoyt, publisher of the Portland 
Oregonian and national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal 
istic fraternity, lashes out against this 
practice in very blunt language in an article in this month’s 
issue of THe Quitt. The article is a message he has delivered 
on the West Coast, in the East, and other points this month as 
his Founders’ Day message to the fraternity and the profession. 

You will find his remarks most pertinent—and we hope they 
come to the attention of those responsible for this barrier of 
silence between America’s fighting forces and the folks back 
home. 


Ir those damming up the sources of news will not listen to 
newspapermen or the public, perhaps they will listen to a man 
who not only has proved himself a leader and a fighter—but 
also as a man who knows the value and importance of public 
opinion. That man is Lieut. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

If you haven’t read his statement to correspondents in Aus- 
tralia—or even if you have—consider the weight of what he had 
to say, which we reprint, in part, from Editor & Publisher: 

“There has been nothing more astonishing in the progress of 
war, which is really the application of the mechanics of force 
to human nature, than the position that public opinion occu- 
pies. One cannot wage war under present conditions without 
the support of public opinion, which is tremendously molded 
by the press and other forms of propaganda. 

“Men will not fight and men will not die unless they know 
what they are fighting for and what they are dying for. Con- 
sidering the enemy systems, you may think that a threatening 
statement; but the care with which the enemy keeps the truth 
from the people, the care with which he endeavors to incline 
their minds to certain channels and to implant in their con- 
cepts certain ideas, shows the great weight he lays upon it. 

“In democracies it is essential that the public know the truth. 
. . » The reason for the efforts made by the United States and 
this Commonwealth to inform the public and keep the public 
informed of what is going on is that if the public do not know 
the truth, their imaginations at once come into play. If they do 
not know, their confidence is reduced. Silence will begin to 
react against you. 

“It is therefore of prime importance that the public be in- 
structed so they can summon all their confidence, all their de- 
termination and all their purpose in support of the war effort. 
That is where you are one of the most valuable components 
that I have. .. . I want your help. Without it we cannot get 
the maximum out of the situation, and we need the maximum 
in order to win. To that end my main purpose is not to suppress 
news from you, but to get news for you. 

“What I have said does not mean that what we give out here 
you have to take and use. It does not mean that you have to 
limit yourselves to ‘canned news’ and that you cannot use your 
own brilliance. It does not mean that you have got to abstain 
from criticism, but I hope that before you criticize you will 
avail yourself of all the facts, and if you do you will find that 
most criticism disappears.” 
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AT DEADLINE 


| Concluded from page 2| 


opportunity for anyone to go to the top 
by ability and hard work. 

Editor Hibbs, who, by the way, has been 
a QuILL contributor on several happy oc- 
casions, was born in the Eastern hills of 
the Sunflower State in 1901. He spent his 
boyhood days in the before-mentioned 
town of Pretty Prairie and it was there he 
began to get his journalistic stride as edi 
tor of the high school paper. 

The down-to-earth experiences in the 
clay pits of a brick-making concern and 
in the harvest fields were ways and means 
of building up his college funds—and at 
the same time gave him a knowledge of 
the soil and plain folk that has served him 
well through his brief but brilliant years. 

He matriculated at the University of 
Kansas, where, among other things, he 
became a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalistic fraternity. He was editor of 
the university daily and, as a senior, took 
on a faculty job in the school of journal- 
ism. Before and after getting his A.B. in 
1923, he had newspaper jobs at Pratt, 
Kan., and Fort Morgan, Colo. Then he 
had a fling at teaching, the scene being 
Hays (Kan.) State College. 


But. somehow, teaching wasn’t entirely 
to his liking and he decided to cast his 
lot with journalism for keeps. He took 
an editor’s job at Goodland, Kan., and 
from there moved on and up to the man- 
aging editorship of the Arkansas City 
(Kan.) Daily Traveler. There it was that 
he earned the “most quoted young squirt” 
title bestowed upon him by the Kansas 
City Star. 

About this time he met the future Mrs. 
Ben. Then, in 1929, came the sudden and 
unexpected call asking him if he would 
be interested in a job on the Country 
Gentleman! Would he! We've forgotten 
the full details of just how that “break” 
came about. 

Sufficient to say, the C.G. was looking 
for a capable, hard-working young news- 
paperman who really knew the plains 
states and the folks there. Moreover, 
they had heard of a young fellow out 
there, meeting these and other require- 
ments, who was described by: William 
Allen White as “turning out more first- 
rate editorial stuff than any other man 
in the state.” 

Persuading the future Mrs. Hibbs to 
wait until he had gotten into the job in 
Philadelphia, our young Kansan headed 
East. It wasn’t so very long, however, 
before he was back to claim his bride. 


ELeven busy years slipped by on the 
Country Gentleman with Ben Hibbs han- 
dling fiction, doing articles that were re- 
printed widely, and performing all the 
many editorial tasks embodied in getting 
out a national magazine. In the absence 
of Philip Rose he filled in as editor-in- 
chief. Then, in September, 1940, he was 
named editor-in-chief of the C.G. 
Perhaps you've noted the many changes 
he placed in effect there—how he car- 
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ried on from where Mr. Rose had left off 
to make the Country Gntleman gain new 
heights of interest and popularity. 

This, then, is the sort of man picked 
for the editor’s chair of the Saturday 
Evening Post a few weeks ago when 
Wesley Winans Stout resigned. The pow- 
ers-that-be in the Curtis organization had 
been learning for 12 years the sort of in 
dividual Ben Hibbs was, what he could 
do and how he did it. They evidently 
liked what they had seen! 


No one realizes the size of the job that 
has been placed upon him more than Ben 
Hibbs. And you can bet your bottom 
dollar he isn’t wasting any time patting 
himself on the back—to say “Ben, old 
boy, you've really gotten places.” 

Not by a long shot! He’s up to his 
ears in work—and if he doesn’t make the 
old Post a better magazine than it ever 
has been it won’t be because he doesn’t 
do everything he can to make it so. 

The only thing we're worried about is 
that Mrs. Ben and Stevie, aged seven, 
and the Hibbs home at Braeburn Lane, 
Penn Valley, just outside Philadelphia, 
aren't going to see much of Editor Ben 
for a while—that he'll not take out 
enough time for them and himself in his 
determination to do a real job. 


We don’t believe in pointing out 
morals—particularly when it’s perfectly 
obvious to anyone who has followed these 
lines that Ben Hibbs’ career is a straight 
from-American soil story of Democracy 
and the way in which it works. 

Also, that if a young man in journal- 
ism is worth his salt; if he can and will 
do a good job of whatever journalistic 
task he may be doing, that some day 
someone is going to notice that fact and 
that the “break” will come. 

Not everyone, of course, can hope to 
become editor of the Country Gentle- 
man or the Saturday Evening Post—but 
there are steps leading upward in Amer- 
ica from whatever station a man may 
hold. And that will remain true so long 
as America stands for what it has been 
to countless millions these many years. 

a 


THe Head Hunters have been doing 
valiant work these last few months but 
somehow we haven't found the space to 
keep up with them. Here are a few that 
have been “cooking” in the galley proofs 
to sort of whet your appetite for more 
heady morsels to come: 

Charles E. Simons, editor of Texas Pa- 
rade, Austin, Texas, found this “screwy” 
head in the Austin Statesman over a 
head topping a story of a strike in a nut 
and bolt plant: 

Screw Workers Bolt 
Out of Nut Plant 

Here’s one from the sport section of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, spotted by 
Byron R. Eells, 236 Seventh Street, East 
Liverpool, O.: 

Whisler Paints 
Galion Defeat 
in Mud, 19 to 0 
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Jim Mullen, managing editor of the 
Idaho Evening Times, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
sends this one which appeared over a 
brief item telling how a man by the name 
of Stoker, who happened to be an oil 
man from Spokane, got in hot water when 
he became intoxicated in a public place 
and had red hot coals heaped on his head 
by a heated judge. The 
read: 


succinct head 


OILED! 


This one, from the Indianapolis Star, 
was sent by W. W. Johnston, of the Re 
gional Farm Security Administration of 
fice in Indianapolis: 


“Vanity” Prevails 
At Horse Show 

“Vanity,” Johnston notes, is the name 
of a horse. 

George Beresford, Sonora Branch office 
reporter for the Stockton (Calif.) Record 
sent this one from that paper: 

“What-a-Manville” Is 
Taking Fifth Divorce 

Phil Fortman, penned this story-telling 
head for a feature story in the Springfield 
(O.) Daily-News: 

Court Finds Crystal Gazer 

Has “Nothing on the Ball” 


That’s all for this time, 
fancy headwork coming up! 


more 


folks, 





It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc 
ing difficulties these days in 


finding the right men for 
openings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 


psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi—both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prob 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 


purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ili. 
A nationwide non-profit service 


supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 














Mire’. no priority on 


“KNOW-HOW 


@ Lots.of the things newspapermen need to run their businesses 
aren't as easy to get as they once were . . . what with scarcities and 
priorities. But, there is one big thing we all need which, praise 
be, can still be had without requisition, restriction, or any other 
cramping of style. We're talking about that precious commodity 
“Know-How” . . . the raw material of pertinent, timely informa- 
tion that helps us do our jobs more usefully, more profitably. 
Supplier of “Know-How” for 57 years to men of newspapers, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER can be on your desk every week for a 


four-dollar check mailed today. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y 





